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THAILAND - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
All values in U.S.$ Million and Represent Period Averages 
Unless Otherwise Indicated 
Exchange Rate: 
U.S.$ 1.00 = Baht 23.00(1982) 
U.S.$ 1.00 = Baht 23.00(1983) 1982 1983 1984° 84/83 
U.S.$ 1.00 = Baht 23.64(1984) 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GNP at Current Prices 35,642 39,082 40,626 
GNP at Constant (1972) Prices 13,440 14,299 14,658 
Per Capita GNP, 
Current Prices (U.S.$) 735 790 806 
Gross Fix Capital Formation at 
Current Prices 8,956 9,454 
Personal Income 31,281 32,508 
Indices: (1972=100) 
Agricultural Production 
Rice (Paddy) 149.7 155.2 
Maize 296.6 311.8 
Sugar cane 210.2 220.8 
Tapioca 452.9 440.4 
Labor Force (in Thousands) 25,849 26,403 
Unemployment Rate (%) 1.5 en 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply 3,642 3,948 
Interest Rates 
Commercial Bank Prime 15.85 16.90 
Indices: 
Wholesale Price(1976=100) 174.5 169.1 
Consumer Price (1976=100) 187.9 189.5 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold and Foreign 

Exchange Reserves* 2,403 1,624 1,695 
External Public Debt 6,364 7,118 7,675 
Annual Debt Service (Total) 1,523 1,750 2,042 
Balance of Payments 144 - 786 + 448 
Balance of Trade -1,604 -3,919 -2,933 
Total Exports, FOB 6,945 6 , 368 7,414 

Exports to U.S. 881 952 1,276 
Total Imports, CIF 8,549 10,287 10,347 

Imports from U.S. 1,140 1,292 1,372 
Main Imports from U.S.: (1984) (Mi1l1.$): Machinery, Mechanical 
Appliances and Parts(191.3), Electrical Machinery(239.8), Chemical 
and Chemical Products(91.9), Plastic(55.0), Cotton(80.31), 
Scientific Instruments(44.4), Iron and Steel(37.0), Petroleum 
Products(27.2) and Tobacco(42.0) and Cereal(18.4) 

Footnotes: e- estimate * - Net Foreign Exchange Position 
Note: It did not seem appropriate to report year over year 
percentage 
changes in some categories, since the devaluation of the Baht in 
November of 1984 would have vitiated the results. Trade data was 
taken from Thai sources and differs in concept, and therefore 
result, from U.S. source data. 

Sources: National Economic and Social Development Board, 

Bank of Thailand, Business Economic Department, National 

Statistical Office. 





Summar 


Dissatisfied with trends in the foreign sector of its economy, 
Thailand devalued the baht by 14.8 percent against the dollar 
in November 1984. At the same time, the Finance Ministry 
announced that the long standing link between the dollar and 
the baht would be severed and the baht would be allowed to 
float against a basket of Thailand's major trading partners’ 
currencies. Tight fiscal and monetary policies followed in 
support of the devaluation decision. 


By April 1985, the current account deficit had been brought 
down sharply, but the pace of economic growth had also slowed 
somewhat. A decision to implement a broad increase in customs 
duties highlighted the narrowness of the government's options 
on tax policy and risked criticism as a trade protectionist 
action in light of the clear trends towards improvement on 
current account. 


Production in the economy held up remarkably well, despite the 
restraint emanating from economic policy actions: 


--Agricultural production during 1984 in general was 
excellent but world prices for export crops continued to be 
low. 


--Growth in manufacturing remained strong (6.5 percent), 


above the average for the economy as a whole. 


--The long term evolution away from agriculture towards 
industry and services as sources of value added continued. 


--Price inflation at all levels following devaluation was 
exceptionally moderate. 


Key issues for the future are: (A) whether Thailand can 
implement domestic policy measures to reduce the 
"savings-investment gap" and (B) whether the Thai economy can 
grow at acceptable rates while requiring relatively less 
imports than in the past. 


For the United States, the key challenge is retention of market 
share in Thailand despite the strength of the dollar and an 
increased mercantilist cast to Thai trade policies. The 
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Foreign Commercial Service identified the following commodity 
groupings as especially attractive opportunities for U.S. 
business in Thailand: Avionics/Aviation/Ground Support 
Equipment; Food Processing and Packaging Equipment; Computers 
and Business Equipment; Textile Machinery and Equipment; 
Telecommunications Equipment; Solar and Alternate Energy 
Equipment; Electronic Industry Conductor & Test Equipment; 
Avionic and Ground Support Equipment; Safety and Security 
Equipment; Chemical and Petrochemical Industries Machinery. 


Devaluation Decision: A Courageous Attempt to Reverse Trends 
in the Foreign Sector 


Thailand has had a deficit on current account of three percent, 
or more of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) each year, save one, 
since the first oi] price shock (1974). In the odd year (1982) 
the current account deficit was acceptable; economic growth at 
4.2 percent in real terms was unacceptable. 


The requirement to finance recurrent deficits on current 
account and a decided slow down in the rate of export expansion 
in the 1980's caused a sharp rise in Thailand's debt service 
ratio. In 1983, very strong credit expansion within Thailand, 
as the country recovered from the depths of the recession, 
together with an actual decline in the volume of exports, 
brought the long smoldering problems in the foreign sector to a 
head. The deficit on current account, expressed as a 
percentage of GDP, almost doubled in one year. 


The initial government response to the sharply higher deficit 
on current account was an imposition of generalized and 
targeted credit controls. A domestic credit expansion ceiling 
of 16 percent for the whole economy and even more rigorous 
restrictions on credit to finance imports were introduced at 
the beginning of 1984. These governmental credit restrictions 
coincided with a decision by Thailand's banks to restrict 
credit expansion. The result was an even sharper decline in 
the pace of domestic credit growth than the Thai Government 
anticipated. The slowdown hit small and medium sized 
businesses with disproportionate force, since they had no 
alternatives when normal domestic credit sources dried up. 
Larger firms simply borrowed abroad if they experienced 
difficulties from the domestic controls. 


By mid-1984, the distress among smaller businesses experiencing 
a credit crunch, combined with the unhappiness of Thai bankers 
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as they watched their best domestic customers turn to foreign 
banks for fresh cash, forced removal of the generalized credit 
controls. The targeted controls on import L/C's were retained 
until April 1985. 


While the credit controls had helped to slow down demand for 
imports, export expansion continued sluggish. Improvement in 
the current account deficit during 1984, while clear, was 
apparently not enough for government economic planners. 


Initially, the government seemed to have decided to stimulate a 
capital inflow and increase duties to defend the value of the 
baht. Since the baht was firmly linked to the dollar at 23 to 
1, but floating against all other currencies, it had 
experienced the same run up in value against European 
currencies and the Japanese yen as the dollar. In addition, 
its value had increased against the currencies of key trading 
partners like Singapore and Hong Kong, which were floating 
against a basket of foreign currencies. Consquently, a growing 
consensus acknowledged the baht to be overvalued against the 
currencies of most of Thailand's trading partners. 


As a result, the Finance Ministry devaluation announcement in 
early November, 1984 came as quite a surprise. The Ministry 

announced a fifteen percent trade weighted devaluation of the 
baht (14.8 percent against the dollar) and an end to its link 
with the dollar. Henceforth, the baht would be allowed to 


float against a basket of the currencies of Thailand's leading 
trading partners. Import surcharges, which had been collected 
before the devaluation, were removed and the baht price of 
petroleum products within Thailand was subsidized at 
pre-devaluation levels using the so-called "oil fund". 


Wholesale and retail price controls on a wide range of products 
were introduced. Export industries were to be helped to take 
advantage of the improvement in competitiveness resulting from 
the devaluation. Farmers could look forward to higher baht 
prices for their products, according to the government. 


Why Devaluation? Will the move work? 


Before the devaluation, it could be argued, Thailand faced a 
very difficult situation for its trade accounts. The dollar 
export prices of traditional commodities had been very low. 
Thai export quality rice, for example, moved for about $260 a 
metric ton FOB in 1984. Currently, the export price for rice 
has fallen to $222. In the mid-seventies, a ton of Thai rice 
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cost about $424. So, by 1985, not on!y were Thai exporters 
getting about half what they did in nominal terms for their 
rice in the seventies, inflation had even further eroded the 
purchasing power of the proceeds of the sale. Many other 
traditional Thai exports, for example, sugar, tapioca, tin, and 
rubber, were also fetching very low prices. 


Consequently, while Thai farmers have amazed the experts by 
their remarkable flexibility, price responsiveness and 
consistent ability to produce more, larger volumes of 
agricultural exports have failed to earn more foreign exchange 
because of increasingly adverse terms of trade, i.e., low 
export prices relative to import prices. 


The second element in Thailand's unfortunate situation before 
the devaluation was the effect of an overvalued currency. 

While Thailand has been increasing the share of manufactures in 
total exports for many years--they represent almost 40 percent 
of exports at present--Thai manufactures faced increasing 
competitive difficulties immediately before the devaluation. 
The baht had become overvalued against the currencies of 
Thailand's major trading partners because of its firm link with 
the dollar. Since an overvalued currency retards exports and 
encourages imports, Thailand suffered from both problems. 


The rate of export expansion had also slackened in the eighties 
as world wide economic growth abated in the wake of the second 
oil price shock. Unemployment in the developed world had been 
very high and protectionism was definitely on the rise. 


Incremental restraints on market access, apart from a few 
prominent examples, had not seriously retarded Thai exports 
over the past two years. The biggest exception was EC 
restraints on tapioca. Even in the classical restricted market 
of textiles, Thailand has only begun to run into quota 
restraints which might (but not necessarily) restrain the rate 
of export expansion in the future. Growth, at least in the 
U.S. market, has been very strong (80 percent since 1982), 
despite an increase in quotas. 


Thailand's foreign sector problems came principally from the 
world wide slowdown in economic growth which has generally 
reduced demand for Thai exports, the tendency of its overvalued 
currency to encourage imports and discourage exports, and the 
very sharp decline in Thailand's terms of trade. These are the 
factors which brought the long simmering problem in the foreign 
sector to a head and forced the devaluation decision. 
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While some six months have passed since the devaluation, this 
period is insufficient to assess fully its effects. 
Nonetheless, comparing Thailand's trade accounts for the first 
four months of 1985 with the first four months of 1984, exports 
are up 20.4 percent in baht terms, while imports increased only 
8.5 percent in baht terms. The balances on trade and current 
account have both improved substantially. The deficit on 
current account this year should certainly be under 4 percent 
of GDP, and might well be on the edge of only 3 percent of GDP, 
as low as it has been for many years. 


While much of the improvement in current account has come from 
the very sharp decline in imports, continuing low prices for 
traditional export products have masked the very significant 
improvement in export performance for manufactured products. 


In sum, for manufactured exports, the devaluation appears to be 
working as advertised to increase competitiveness and the 
volume of exports. For traditional exports, good volume 
performance continues, but prices have been so low that results 
in terms of overall export earnings are not encouraging. 


Thai economic policy makers have reponded correctly to this 
situation. They have been encouraging industries which add 
value in country. Thailand can increase the foreign exchange 
it earns from exports in two ways: sell more of the same 
articles it always has sold, or sell new items that fetch 
higher prices in international export markets. As noted above, 
prices for the items that Thailand has traditionally sold 
(i.e., commodities) are very low. "Adding value in Thailand" 
-- i.e., selling new manufactured export items -- thus makes 
eminent good sense if the objective is to exploit to the full 
the competitive advantage of devaluation. As a result, one 
effect of the devaluation should be additional impetus to the 
continuing shift away from traditional exports towards higher 
value-added exports for Thailand. 


Fiscal and Monetary Policy 


In the immediate wake of the devaluation, both fiscal and 
monetary policies were tight. The government cut budget 
expenditure in FY 1985 and planned expenditure for FY 1986. 
The rate of increase in budget expenditure has slowed down 
precipitously over the last few years. Talk of a "zero growth 
budget" in FY 1986 is only a slight exaggeration as 
expenditures are only scheduled to grow 4.3 percent in nominal 
terms from 1985 to 1986. This is significant, as government 
budget expenditures represent more than 20 percent of GDP. If 
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they do indeed grow at only a 4 percent or so rate, this might 
well be the equivalent of a decline, in inflation adjusted 
terms, for this sector of the economy. 


The Finance Ministry also proposed a wide ranging increase in 
Thai taxes. Prominent among the taxes the Finance Ministry 
wanted to increase were: the withholding tax on interest, the 
tax on high speed diesel used as a motor fuel, the exit or 
travel tax for Thai citizens, the excises on beer, liquor, and 
cigarettes as well as more than 580 of Thailand's customs 
duties. The Cabinet approved the proposed increases of excises 
and customs duties in early April, both of which have gone into 
effect, but there has been apparently no action taken on the 
remainder of the Ministry's proposals. The Finance Ministry 
continues to push for these tax increases, but it is still 
unclear whether any additional taxes will be going up. 


The increases in customs duties were very broad. Almost all 
the duties on chemical semi-manufactures and other inputs and 
raw products for industry were raised. Duties on U.S. 
agricultural products sold in Thailand increased very sharply; 
the tax burden on wheat, for example, doubled. Earlier, at the 
turn of the year, Thailand had increased the tax burden on 
another important U.S. export, cotton, by 330 percent. Duties 
on more than 60 percent of Thailand's total imports in 1984 
increased. Measured on the duties which had been collected 
before the increase, the average duty rose on the order of 20 
to 25 percent. 


In light of the clear improvement on current account forecast 
above, the duty increase impressed many observers as overkill, 
at least as far as forcing the pace of improvement on current 
account was concerned. While the step was justified by the 
Finance Ministry as primarily motivated by revenue 
considerations, duty increases on this order of magnitude must 
also have effects on Thailand's trade relationships 

worldwide. One view, frequently expressed in Thailand, held 
that ease and certainty of collection were the basic factors 
determining which taxes were to go up, even if the effects on 
trading relationships were negative. 


Some reductions in imports are normally part of any program to 
adjust an economy so as to slow down the pace of foreign 
borrowing. Thailand is trying to allow the price mechanism 
(i.e., higher priced imports because of devaluation) to bring 
imports down. This is the more efficient way to achieve this 
objective. The danger is that, if the price of imports rises 
too sharply, the pace of development may slow down too much. 
Most Thai imports contribute directly or 
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indirectly to the country's development. Thailand is looking 
to balance the need to slow imports while still keeping the 
economy moving forward. 


Monetary policy in the immediate wake of the devaluation was 
tight by default. Short term borrowing abroad by the banking 
system to fund lending in Thailand was off sharply as Thai 
borrowers hesitated to take.on commitments in a dollar which 
was strengthening against the baht. Domestic interest rates 
continued to be sticky downward, no matter what the liquidity 
situation of Thai banks, because of competitive factors in the 
Thai banking system. Towards the end of May, the Bank of 
Thailand was more actively engaged in an effort to lead 
domestic interest rates down. This was in part a response to a 
sharp increase in liquidity domestically after a massive 
capital inflow during April. Thai domestic borrowers were 
apparently taking the Bank of Thailand's advice to do their 
borrowing in a basket of currencies, not just in dollars. 


Growth in 1984 Holds up Well despite Tight Government Policies. 


GDP (Gross Domestic Product), the value of all goods and 
services produced in Thailand, grew 6 percent in real terms on 
average in 1984. Agriculture grew by 3.5 percent and continued 
as the largest single sector in the Thai standard statistical 
breakdown of value added, with 23.2 percent of total value 
added in the economy. Manufacturing had almost pulled even 
with 22.2 percent of total value added in 1984. The pace of 
growth in manufacturing, at 6.5 percent, was almost twice the 
pace of growth in agricultural value added and faster than 
growth in the economy as a whole. Banking, insurance and real 
estate continued to lead growth in the service sector with a 
10.8 percent increase. This service sub-sector contributed 
almost 8 percent to Thai GDP in 1984. Over a longer horizon, 
from 1954 to 1984, value added shifted as follows: 


Value Added By Sector 1954 and 1984 
Year Sector (% of Value Added) 


Agriculture Industry Services 
(Mining, Mftng, (Trans, Commo, 
Const, Electr, Trade, Bank, 
Water Supply) Insurance, 
Real Estate, 
Publ Admin, 
Defense) 


42.1% 
52% 
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Despite the surprisingly good growth performance for GDP in 
1984, certain unsettling trends in the macro economy 
continued. Among these were a continuing decline in savings 
and investment as a share of GDP. Gross national savings 
declined from 18 percent of GDP in 1983 to 17.8 percent in 
1984. The problem here was not the modest extent of the 
decline, but the fact that an unfortunate trend has not yet 
been corrected. 


The investment share of GDP fell by almost a whole percentage 
point from 21.6 percent of GDP in 1983 to 20.7 percent in 

1984. This is a significant drop. Ultimately, the pace of 
investment determines the pace at which Thailand can grow. 
Domestic savings also need to rise to replace foreign borrowing 
if Thailand is to achieve lasting improvement on current 
account. More on this theme follows below. 


Price Inflation Continues Low 


Recent Thai price performance has been excellent. Price 
inflation at the consumer level was only 0.9 percent on average 
in 1984 and wholesale prices actually fell by about 3 percent. 
Inflation at all levels is expected to accelerate this year, 
but the government has yet to tip its hand on the key decision 
for the actual rate of inflation in 1985, namely, what it 
intends to do about domestic petroleum prices when the oil fund 
runs out of money. 


The “oil fund," which is essentially a dedicated pool of tax 
revenue generated by a tax on petroleum, has been used since 
the devaluation to subsidize baht petroleum prices in 
Thailand. The fund was projected to be exhausted sometime 
after mid-year, but falling petroleum prices on world spot 
markets have reduced the subsidy necessary to keep the baht 
petroleum price unchanged. 


An official projection placed inflation at about 6 percent this 
year, but inflation in the first few months of 1985, with price 
controls on petroleum and other products still in place, was 
somewhat below the pace necessary to bring it to the projected 
level year over year. (It was running at about 1.6 percent 
year over year in April.) If petroleum prices keep falling in 
dollar terms, the Thai government might not have to face the 
decision of what to do when the oil fund runs out. 


The Future: Economy Likely to Grow Less in 1985, Investment and 
Savings Trends Must be Turned Around 


Growth in 1985 is generally projected to slow. Indeed, the 
pace of growth in the economy has been slowing since 1983. 
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Most projections place growth at something on the order of 5 
percent in real terms this year. The factors contributing to 
growth should show a shift away from domestic consumption in 
both the public and private sectors towards more stimulus from 
the foreign sector; i.e., a smaller trade deficit. Investment 
appears still in the doldrums. The government might well have 
to consider some targeted incentives to give investment some 
stimulus, although domestic interest rates in June seemed 
poised to move down. 


The continuing decline in the the GDP share of investment and 
savings presents Thai economic policy makers with a difficult 
problem. They must try to engineer three significant resource 
shifts at the same time, namely: 


...From consumption to savings and investment, 
...From the public sector to the private sector, 
..From domestic activity to export. 


Any one of these shifts alone would be difficult; together they 
are daunting. So far the government seems furthest along on 
encouraging a shift to export. The devaluation and the recent 
customs tariff increases will sharpen the price differential 
between imported and domestically produced products, 
accelerating the shift of resources into export, and to a 
degree, away from consumption. 


Government policies to encourage savings have been restricted 
to efforts to reduce its own dissaving by containing the budget 
deficit. The budget deficit has been kept in check both by 
spending controls and by increased taxes. Observers have 
argued that the state enterprise sector is too large to ignore 
if the government intends to get serious about reducing the 
"savings-investment gap." Thus far, there has been a good deal 
of debate but not much action on reform of state firms. 


Thai Trade Policy: Can Thailand Grow at an Adequate Rate with 
Less Imports? 


Thailand has been doing everything it can to push exports and 
discourage imports. The objective is to reduce substantially 
the country's large gap on trade and current account. Some 
correction is clearly in order, as the pace at which the stock 
of foreign debt has been increasing relative to export 
expansion has given rise to some concern. 


Implementing stability policies early on, when foreign sector 
problems arise, makes eminent good sense. Developing 
countries, including Thailand, must import capital if they are 
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to grow up to their full potential. The ability to continue 
importing capital, unconstrained, is in large part a function 
of the judgment of the world financial community about the 
appropriateness of a country's policies. Thailand's decision 
to follow stabilization policies was generally well received by 
the international financial community. 


Thailand's trading partners, however, of which the United 
States is one of the largest, cannot welcome the intensity with 
which Thailand has attempted to discourage imports. During the 
first three months of this year, U.S. exports to Thailand were 
falling in dollar terms. They were projected to decline for 
the year as a whole. Thailand was expected almost to double 
the surplus on trade it achieved with the United States in 1984 
and retain the U.S. as its largest single export market. 


All of this was the case before increases in duties were 
announced. These disproportionately affected U.S. exports to 
Thailand. For example, the tax burden on wheat doubled. The 
duty for “electrical apparatus for making and breaking 
circuits" (BTN Number 85.19), in which half of the eight 
billion baht ($338 million) in entries during 1984 came from 
the United States, increased 17 percent. 


Because of the strong dollar and the continuing openness of the 
U.S. market to imports, the United States would in all 
probability have had a deficit in its trade with Thailand, even 
if the Thai Government had taken no steps on customs duties. 
According to U.S. figures, Thailand had a trade surplus with 
the United States of $313 million in 1984. The deficit for the 
first five months of 1985 was $281.5 million. By ordering 
large increases in the duties on important exports from the 
U.S., Thailand will be able to increase its trade surplus with 
the United States in 1985. The United States must view this 
action with some concern. 


The challenge for United States businesses selling to Thailand 
will be to retain market share and sales, facing the 
difficulties not only of a strong dollar, but also of a more 
restrictive import policy in Thailand. 


Given the sharp decline in all Thai imports which various 
economic policy actions have caused, there is also a real 
question about the ability of the Thai economy to grow with 
relatively fewer imports than it has ever required in the 

past. Artificially depressing the deficit on trade and current 
account by a series of policy actions which also severely 
depress economic growth cannot be a long term solution to the 
problems Thailand's economy faces. Economic observers have 
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argued that only increased efficiency in the state enterprise 
sector can alleviate some of the underlying structural problems 
in the Thai economy which have expressed themselves as an 
excessive deficit in Thailand's foreign accounts. 


Some U.S. Products with Good Prospects in Thailand: 


While the short-term prospects for a major increase in U.S. 
exports to Thailand are slim, this market remains attractive in 
the longer term for aggressive American firms. 


Thailand set out its socio-economic objectives in a five year 
plan (1982-1986). To achieve the current plan's goals, the 
Thai government is promoting investment in both the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. It is supporting 
development with major national projects such as the Eastern 
Seaboard Development Scheme, the National Fertilizer 
Corporation Complex and public expenditures on various 
agro-oriented programs. In addition, natural gas off-shore and 
domestic gas and oi] on-shore should spur gas utilization 
industries. An upward trend in markets for products and 
services to support additional exploration and extraction as 
well as petrochemical, fertilizer and other related industries 
is assured. 


To increase the value and foreign exchange earnings of the 
country's agricultural sector, programs supporting crop 
diversification, irrigation, and value added food processing 
industries are actively promoted, offering opportunities to 
U.S. exporters in areas ranging from hybrid seed to canning 
machinery. 


Brief comments on the nine leading Thai markets for U.S. 
exports follow: 


Food Processing and Packaging Equipment: 


Industry sources forecast market expansion at 10 percent each 
year through 1987 when total sales should reach approximately 
$105 million. The exportation of processed food is seen as a 
means of adding value to Thailand's agricultural output. 
Manual and semiautomatic techniques prevail in most sectors, 
but many food processing firms expect to upgrade plants with 
more advanced machinery as their production volumes grow. 


Computers and Business Equipment: 


In Thailand the computerization trend is toward smaller and 
less expensive computers that help make office work more 
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productive. Businesses remain cautious, controlling costs and 
requiring strong justification for all but the most common 
expenditures. However, at the same time, the need for 
computerization has continuously increased as the advantages 
become more apparent, especially for expanding enterprises. 
For that reason, and in spite of conservative spending 
patterns, many large businesses, not only in Bangkok but also 
in the provinces, are considering computerizing their 
operations. 


Textile Machinery and Equipment 


Except for locally produced low-quality looms, spare parts and 
accessories, Thailand is primarily dependent upon imports of 
textile spinning, weaving, knitting, finishing machines, 
spindle shuttles, weft winding machine, dobby weaving machines, 
jacquards, manmade fiber extruding machines, natural or manmade 
fiber processing machines, yarn preparing machines, as well as 
parts and accessories for all textile machines. Imports are 
projected to increase to $108 million by 1987. 


Telecommunications Equipment 


Total imports in 1987 are projected at $300 million. Local 
production and export of telecommunications equipment is 
minimal. The largest end-user in Thailand is the Telephone 
Organization of Thailand (TOT), which plans to spend about $1.6 
billion during a telephone expansion project launched in 1984 
and scheduled to run until 1988. 


Solar_and Alternate Energy Equipment 


The solar and alternate energy sector market is growing 
rapidly. Total imports in 1987 are projected at $37 million, 
$25 million of which will be imported from the United States. 
The market for photovoltaics (solar generation) looks 
promising. Future, additional requirements for mini-hydro 
electric power generators are also envisaged. 


Electronic Industry Production and Test Equipment 


The total market for electronic industry production and test 
equipment was $ 235 million in 1983. The total market in 1984 
was $260 million. It is projected to grow to $400 million by 
1987. There are three major integrated circuits (IC) 
manufacturers in Thailand--N.S. Electronics, Honeywell 
Synertex, and Signetics. A new U.S. firm, Advanced Micro 
Devices--AMD (Thailand), has received promotional privileges 
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from the Thai Board of investment (BOI) to produce 312 million 
IC pieces per year, all for export. BOI is encouraging foreign 
firms to set up facilities in Thailand. U.S. test and 
manufacturing equipment enjoys a good reputation for high 
Standards and quality, and since most potential customers in 
Thailand are U.S. firms, a U.S. supplier should have the inside 
track in selling to them. 


Avionic and Ground Support Equipment 


Thailand is entirely dependent on imports for avionic and 
commercial air industry ground support equipment. The total 
market for these products in 1983 was approximately $54 
million. The United States was the major supplier with a 20.5 
percent market share, followed by Japan with 19.2 percent. In 
the current national development plan, the Royal Thai 
government) has a targeted annual increase of 10.5 percent in 
the domestic air transportation industry. In order to achieve 
this goal, the RTG has allocated $220 million to improve and 
expand domestic and international airports. 


Safety and Security Equipment 


Thailand is almost entirely dependent on imports for safety and 
security equipment/systems. Annual market growth is estimated 
at about 20 percent. The importation of safety and security 
equipment into Thailand, during the last few years, has been 
steadily increasing. This is due to the continuing boom in the 
construction of apartment/commercial complexes and an 
increasing awareness of the advantages of crime prevention 
techniques. 


Chemical and Petrochemical Industries Machinery: 


There are some dozen BOI-promoted industrial chemical plants 
and one fertilizer plant currently in operation in Thailand. 
The machinery and equipment used, such as chemical pumps, heat 
exchangers, distillation columns, separation equipment, etc., 
are almost entirely imported. Some simple fluid pumps and 
low-tech valves and fittings are produced locally. The total 
market for pumps, valves, compressors, heating and distilling 
equipment for chemical and general industrial use, in 1983, was 
$164 million. Annual growth rates for this type of equipment 
are projected to be somewhere between 15 to 20 percent. 
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formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Busines Reports and Foreign Economic 
YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 
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investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries 


offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

@ population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
both series today. 


U.S. Department of Commerce e International Trade Administration 
ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Credit Card Orders Only 
Enclosed is $ O check, aa 
C money order, or charge to my Total charges $_____ Fill in the boxes below. 


Deposit Account No. Credit 


Petar} Card No. Us decdcseh ebeohe leks tie bee ee 

MasterCard dic 
Expiration Date 

Order No. Month/Year et td 


Enter my subscription to: [] Overseas Business Reports $26 per year ($32.50 overseas) For Office Use Only 
0) Foreign Economic Trends at $70 ($87.50 overseas) Quantity Charges 
Company Name 


Enclosed 
i To be mailed 
Subscriptions . 
t Postage 
Street address Foreign handling 
MMOB 


Peeteeeeat rece Fe scene 


individual's Name—First. Last 


City State ZIP Code 


(or Country) 


bli 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 








